MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE
Among the early impressionists, those who were in-
debted to the brothers Goncourt and the French paint-
ers from Monet to Renoir, the preoccupation was,
clearly, with a new understanding of the artist's pri-
vate sensibility. If the figure and function of the art-
ist in society was soon to become the central issue of
much of the new writing, the particular nature of
the poet's human disposition and his mode of appre-
hending the world led to speculations of a far-reaching
kind. In Germany, Eduard von Hartmann (1842-
1906), the philosopher of the '"unconscious," had
some time before (1869) dissolved the round individu-
ality of the ego into a series of atomic and fleeting per-
ceptions which were, in the subsequent distinguished
psychological studies of Mach, Wundt, and Freud, and
especially in the intuitive and metaphysical philosophy
of Bergson, confirmed as the new units of experience.
The symbols of Baudelaire and Mallarme, the light
gestures of Liebermann, and the "small sensations'3 of
Cezanne and Debussy make up some of the most gen-
erally distinctive elements of the intellectual climate
of the European fin de siecle.

Vienna, always delicate and melancholy in its tem-
per, provided in fact and imagery the suitable setting
for the new writing: the emotional refinements of
Arthur Schnitzler (1862-1931) were appropriately
projected against the background of this city and its
society. His early plays and the muffled short stones
of the twenties, with their easy dialogue and tenuous
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